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A Living Book 


LL THE WRITERS jof the New Testament] are 
A conscious of having received through Jesus the 
gift of the same Holy Spirit and of having there- 

by become members of the one body, the Church. The 
divine Spirit, which was active and powerful in the life 
and ministry of Jesus, first led them to believe on his 
name and then inspired them to bear witness to others 


of what they had seen and known. Thus the unity of 
the New Testament is in very truth a sign and a symbol 


of the unity of the Spirit. He guided the apostles into 
the truth as it was in Jesus. He guided the Church to 
select the writings which fina ly came to form our New 
Testament. He still guides those who look for light 
and truth to break forth from God’s holy Word. The 
Bible is not a static book in the sense that it contains 
an infallible body of revealed truth whose meaning has 
been finally made known through some authoritative 
canon of interpretation. Rather, the Bible is a living 
book in the sense that the Spirit is constantly taking 
the Word and applying it to the circumstances and 
needs of each succeeding generation. The revelation 
in Christ does not change, but because it is from God it 
must ever be beyond man’s full understanding. Thus 
it is the glorious task of the living Spirit to interpret 
God’s revelation to human hearts and to guide the 
Church into an ever fuller apprehension of the truth as 
it is in Jesus.—From the Westminster Study Edition of the 
Holy Bible, Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
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Texans Don’t Like “States’ Rights” Language 





Don’t Shoot, Podnuhs! 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As a member of the Synod of Texas I 
do not like the implications contained 
in your article on its recently-adopted 
program (OUTLOOK, Sept. 27) with the 
inference easily drawn that the Synod of 
Texas is seceding from the General As- 
sembly and that it is refusing to support 
the total program of the church. How- 
ever, considering the slow progress of the 
“East of the River” thinking on the re- 
union of the Presbyterian family, seces- 
sion could be a very workable idea. 

First, the headlined statement that 
Texas Presbyterians are “States’ Righters”’ 
in stewardship is just not so. The Synod 
of Texas has grown tired of padded ask- 
ings and padded budgets. It has required 
its own institutions and agencies to pre- 
sent realistic budgets, backed up by state- 
ments of income in the past and anti- 
cipated income from other sources, which 
in turn the synod has translated into 
realistic askings for the presbyteries. The 
Synod of Texas does not think that such a 
program and practice on the part of the 
agencies of the General Assembly would 
prove a deterrent to the promotion of ste- 
wardship in local congregations; in fact, 
it would be a help. 

Instead, what does a minister receive? 
Brochures, letters, pamphlets, etc., ad in- 
finitum and ad nauseum, from the agen- 
cies of the Assembly, with every new re- 
lease pleading for its cause as though 
there were no other causes in the Assem- 
bly. A minister tries to set up in his 
congrgegation a system of an all-inclu- 
sive budget, as outlined in the steward- 
ship plan of the Synod of Texas, which 
includes the full askings for his church 
from the presbytery (which has incorpo- 
rated the askings of the Assembly and 
synod) for benevolences, saying to his 
people that if they will underwrite this 
all-inclusive budget, which is set up to 
meet all needs and requests locally and 
denominationally, that no special offerings 
will be necessary during the year. 

What happens? Floods of propa- 
ganda. Appeals for offerings 
Frankly, I am tired of it and it appears 
from its action that the Synod of Texas 
finds it collectively rather tiresome. 

Second, the matter of Montreat? It just 
so happens that I was the author of the 
overture which the Presbytery of Western 
Texas saw fit to adopt on the subject of 
Montreat. Montreat means very little to 
Texas Presbyterians, chiefly because of its 
distance, and few of them have ever been 
there. However, as good Presbyterians, 
the Synod of Texas accepted its share of 
the $40,000 which the Assembly authorized 
for Montreat in its benevolent budget, for 
a period of five years, at its 1947 meeting, 
although some muttered at the time. 

What happened? Just the usual. Once 
the screen was ajar, all the mosquitoes 
came in. The 1948 Assembly increased the 
asking to $80,000 for Montreat, just one 
year after the agreement was made for 
incorporation for five years at $40,000 per 
PORR. « « s 
Third, the distribution of money for As- 
sembly’s causes. A disinterested observer 
would look on in amazement as he sees 
certain Assembly agencies receiving more 
than they request from the church at large, 
while other Assembly agencies do not re- 
ceive even what they requested. One 
would easily draw the unassailable con- 


clusion that these agencies of the General 
Assembly are in competition with each 
other for the amount of money they can 
siphon off from the communicants of the 
church. If this is not so, why do not 
the agencies of the Assembly establish a 
central treasurer whose business it would 
be to see that no Assembly cause received 
an amount above its askings until all the 
Assembly’s causes received their askings? 

Let’s have a program in the Assembly 
which is equitable, business-like and co- 
operative; not one which results in mal- 
distribution, poor management and intense 
competition between agencies. By its ac- 
tion the Synod of Texas hopes that it has 
seen the last year when the agencies of 
the Assembly receive 130% of what they 
asked from this synod while the agencies 
of this synod and its constituent presby- 
teries receive far less than 100% of their 
askings. 

The Synod of Texas has not seceded or 
adopted the tactics of the States’ Righters. 
We are going to stay in and support the 
nominees (institutions and agencies) of 
the national ticket. But let the national 
nominees remember that we have some 
people on the ballot out here in the grass- 
roots, and we want them to get their pro- 
portionate share of the votes so that they 
can continue in office too. A party does 
not last long when the grassroots organi- 
zation dries up or becomes disgusted with 
the state of things. ... 

R. W. JABLONOWSKI, JR. 
Edinburg, Texas. 


@® EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Jablonowski 
has made only two mistakes, so far as we 
can see. He declares that Texas Presby- 
terlans are not “States’ Righters” in ste- 
wardship. Fact of the matter, every Pres- 
byterian synod, presbytery, congregation 
—and individual member—holds firmly to 
that doctrine in the matter of ‘stewardship 
and determines for itself or himself how 
much of what “askings” he will accept. 
The news value of the Texas action was to 
be found in the fact that one synod was 
actually exercising this right. (2) As for 
Montreat, we suspect that there are many, 
many Texans who will disagree with the 
suggestion that “Montreat means very 
little to Texas Presbyterians.” 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

“One Synod Stands on ‘States Rights’ 
for Stewardship Program” was hardly up 
to your usually fine editorial standard. 
Two things about it were, for THE OUT- 
LOOK, unusual. First, the editorial twist 
which you gave a news article; second, the 
evident lack of information on which you 
based your conclusion. I am enclosing a 
copy of the stewardship report... . 

HUBERT HOPPER, Chairman 

Stewardship Committee, Synod of Texas. 

McAllen, Texas. 


®@ EDITORS’ NOTE—We fail to find any 
editorial twist in the news article referred 
to above.. We merely reported the action 
taken and the comments of the stated 
elerk. Further, after reviewing the sy- 
nod’s 21-page mimeographed report, we 
do not find where we were in error. We 
shall gladly make any corrections which 
are pointed out—briefiy! 


Smoking at Y. P. Conferences 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
Even in moderation, smoking and drink- 
ing are at best bad habits. They are 
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costly, they are weakening, they have tg 
respect of persons. It is becoming in. 
creasingly alarming to see these habits 
creeping upon us under the mien of re. 
ligious moderation. If we cannot con. 
demn such habits, from the Christian 
standpoint, does it mean we have to con- 
done them? 

Last summer at the young people’s con- 
ference of the East Alabama Presbytery, 
I was shocked to learn the youth werg 
allowed to smoke on the conference 
grounds, just because: (1) They were al- 
lowed to do so at home; (2) They would 
smoke anyhow; (3) There’s_ really 
nothing wrong with it. It seems to me 
church conferences should set habit ideals 
and not follow in the ruts of everyday 
modes of living. 

It has also gotten to the place that a 
young man cannot find a wife who does 
not indulge in these two “harmless” habits. 
For a young minister it is even a more 
difficult task to find a wife without the 
“plague.” I had always thought a bad 
habit is a bad habit whether in excess 
or moderation. Perhaps I am too narrow 
for twentieth century living; of course 
I do not think that. At any rate I'd like 
to know what some of your other readers 
think about this question. 


JOHN A. KIRSTEIN., 
Eufaula, Ala. 


Niemoeller’s Example 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
Concerning your recent discussion of 
“Pastors and Preachers—or Promoters?” 


Under the stress of Nazi encroachment 
upon the freedom of the church Niemoeller 
wrote his book of sermons, “Here Stand 
1.” In the sermon, “Look On Us!” he says, 
‘We are simply no longer able to create 
beautiful divine services and edifying 
hours of devotion from the riches of a 
peace-filled heart; we have neither time 
nor peace to work out spirited sermons or 
what used to be called so.” 

“And yet,” he says, “it is no misfortune, 
but God’s gift and God’s strength, if in 
the midst of such human failure we dare 
to speak the word of faith, ‘in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth.’ That is the 
only thing which is left us, but it is also 
the only thing which should be left us.” 

Niemoeller did not have time to pre- 
pare the skillful anthologies of verse and 
illustrations which the most brilliant 
preachers of today produce, but who is 
there among us who is not more stirred 
by his sermons? He lived among the peo- 
ple; their problems were his problems. 
Such as he had, he gave. He had Jesus 
Christ, and he was sure of it. 

Because we have lost so much of this 
simple straight-forwardness of the apos- 
tles, which Niemoeller has found, our daily 
routine harrasses us and involves us in all 
manner of secondary things. We must 
not lose sight of individuals and their 
souls. The Foreign Mission committee 
helps us reach them; so does the Home 
Mission, Religious Education, and I hope 
every committee. No church can do every- 
thing the agencies ask, but we can all 
do what we can, and if we really win 
people to loyalty to Christ, the work of 
these committees will be more and more 
provided for. 

Let us all beware lest we fall into the 
way of the man who complained that his 
wife was always asking for money. We 
are apt to complain about special offer- 
ings which we never take. 


Cc. EDWARD DAVIS. 
North Charleston, S. C. 


at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Plans Are Made For 
Protestant Witness 


Missions October 31 


Forty-Seven or More Cities Will 


Focus Attention on Heritage 


New York (Special).—Local church 
councils in forty-seven cities have an- 
nounced plans for mass meetings.on or 
near Reformation Day, Sunday, Octo- 
ber 31, uniting Protestant churches in 
a country-wide Mission for Protestant 
Witness. 

The Missions, which will be under the 
direction of the evangelism department 
of the Federal Council of Churches, are 
being held at the suggestion of the 
Council’s executive committee. The com- 
mittee, at its January, 1948, meeting, 
recommended that ‘‘Reformation Day, 
October 31, 1948, be made the occasion 
for an emphasis upon our heritage in 
the Reformation and that as many key 





Among the 47 cities planning Missions 
of Protestant Witness to be held on 
Reformation Day, October 31, are the 
following within Presbyterian, US, 


boundaries: 
City Speaker 
Atlanta, Ga.,* Gov. Luther Young- 
dahl 
Augusta, Ga., Paul Scherer 
Charleston, S. C., <A. R. Wentz 


Washington, D. C., John A. Mackay 
Kansas City, Mo. G. Bromley Oxnam 
Louisville, Ky. Ivan Lee Holt 
Roanoke, Va., Paul B. Kern 

St. Louis, Mo.,** Louis H. Evans 
Oklahoma City + 





*Nov. 21 **Nov 7. 





communities as possible bear a united 
witness to the positive principles of the 
Reformation and their significance for 
our life today.’’ 

More than thirty outstanding speak- 
ers from many denominations have been 
secured for engagements in one or more 
cities. Included among the religious 
leaders who will address the mass meet- 
ings are: Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and recently-appointed vice- 
chairman of the central committee of 
the World Council of Churches; Bishop 
Ivan Lee Holt of the Methodist Church; 
Charles Clayton Morrison of the Chris- 
tian Century; Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., for- 





AFTER 50 YEARS—Walter L. Lingle (right), an instructor at Union Theologi- 


cal Seminary when it moved from Hampden-Sydney 


in 1898, greets three 


members of the student body of the first days in Richmond at the seminary’s 


golden anniversary celebration. 


Left to right: J. Gray McAllister, D. P. Mc- 
Geachy, Sr., and Francis M. Allen. 


(News Leader Photo.) 





Union Seminary Celebrates 


Union Seminary’s plans for celebrat- 
ing the establishment of the institution 
in Richmond, Va., in 1898, after 75 
years at Hampden-Sydney, were seri- 
ously curtailed by heavy rains. Yet 
many out-of-town visitors and Rich- 
monders heard Walter L. Lingle tell the 
story of the seminary’s achievements, 
they crowded Schauffler Hall for a buffet 
dinner, then heard editor-historian 
Douglas S. Freeman tell Richmond's 
story since 1898, concluding with Presi- 
dent B. R. Lacy’s ambitions for the 
seminary in the next half-century. 





mer moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, and Governor Luther 
Youngdahl of Minnesota. Many com- 
munities have scheduled laymen’s lunch- 
eons, youth meetings, or ministers’ 
meetings, in addition to the mass meet- 
ings. 

In commenting on the plans for the 
Missions, Jesse M. Bader, executive sec- 
retary of the Federal Council’s evangel- 
ism department, said: ‘‘The Missions are 
not to be anti-Roman Catholic, but, on 
the contrary, they are to be pro-Prot- 
estant. The declarations of the day are 
to be affirmative and not negative.” 


Alabama Synod Hears 
Wm. C. Robinson Tell 
Of Amsterdam Unity 


Members Discuss Possibility of 
Dissolving Snedecor Meml. Synod 


In his sermon as retiring moderator 
of the Synod of Alabama, William Childs 
Robinson, Columbia Seminary professor, 
gave intimate glimpses into the recent 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. ‘‘The great unities 
of the faith,’’ he said, received striking 
recognition in the constitution’ of the 
Council. ‘At Amsterdam Christ was the 
focus and center of thought,” he em- 
phasized. 


With reference to criticisms that Am- 
sterdam experienced no Pentecost, Dr. 
Robinson said, ‘Only God can tell how 
fully he sent down his Holy Spirit that 
day. But there were at least some of 
the outward signs of Pentecost in the 
great gathering. Here also were men 
from every land and nation. And we 
heard every man in our own tongue in 
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which we were born-—-we heard them 
speaking the mighty works of God... .”’ 

“The World Council is a great fellow- 
ship of churches in Jesus Christ,’’ he ex- 
plained. In this fellowship every church 
has a stake in that which concerns every 
other church.” Describing the com- 
munion service, he said, “‘At his Table 
the one Lord ministered his grace to the 
members of his one Body. As the one 
bread was broken we being many recog- 
nized ourselves as one Body.” 


Message: One in Christ 


Dr, Robinson said Europe is falling to 
pieces culturally, economically and po- 
litically. “The World Council bore wit- 
ness to one who is great enough and 
gracious enough to gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost.” Closing 
his sermon by reading the official mes- 
sage in its entirety, Dr. Robinson said, 
‘“‘We are one in Christ! that is the mes- 
sage of the World Council of Churches.” 

As other members of synod recur- 
rently spoke and prayed for the World 
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Council, or urged a greater support for 
Church World Service, or emphasized 
the interdenominational world mission 
rallies soon to be held in 13 of the larger 
cities of the nation, or announced plans 
for ministers’ retreats to be shared 
jointly by US and USA Presbyterians, 
there came the very definite impression 
that the new wine of a larger loyalty 
and a larger view was fermenting in 
Southern Presbyterianism, 


Evidences of New Attitudes 


And the old wineskin of denomina- 
tional isolationism was not the only one 
that seemed to be cracking under the 
fermentation of a full gospel of Christ 
as Presbyterians sought to apply that 
gospel to the vital issues of their day 
and locality. The liveliest discussion of 
synod came in connection with the re- 
port on Christian Relations and its 
strongly worded race relations refer- 
ences. 

The surprising thing about this mat- 
ter to anyone who remembers Alabama’s 





The Contest in Europe 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





AVING DEVOTED many columns 
to a report on the Amsterdam As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches [| should like to devote one to 
the political conditions as one sensed 
them from interrogating the delegates. 

The first point worth noting is that 
the European Recovery Program is be- 
ginning to take hold and is bringing new 
hope and encouragement to the whole of 
democratic Europe. It is also giving 
our own nation a new moral stature in 
the eyes of Europe. 

Europeans recognize that it required 
a rather high quality of imagination to 
initiate such a program of help, even 
though it will prove of long-range ad- 
vantage to us. 

The reformat of the currency in west- 
ern Germany is also contributing to a 
general economic revival. Germany has 
been a morass of economic stagnation 
and misery. Under the impetus of the 
new currency, trade and industry are 
reviving; and new buildings are actually 
beginning to appear in the vast sea of 
desolation of a typical German city. 

The second most important point in 
my observation is that Europeans place 
a tremendous store on our ability and 
determination to stay in Berlin. Before 
going to Europe I had rather supposed 
that Walter Lippmann might be right— 
that our stay in Berlin was neither logi- 
cal nor tenable once the quadripartite 
control of Germany had broken down. 
But this logic does not seem to work on 
the mind of the democratic peoples of 
Europe. 

They feel that the Russians will use 
every kind of pressure, strategic, ideo- 


logical and political, to advance their 
force over the whole of Europe and that 
we cannot afford to yield to them at any 
point, lest we encourage fears and ap- 
prehensions in western Europe; and per- 
suade the timid that they might as well 
come to terms with Russia now, since 
they will have to do so in the end. 


If one asks people of such convictions 
how, in their opinion, we can stay in 
Berlin, since the air-lift is hardly a suffi- 
ciently powerful instrument to accom- 
plish that purpose, they are rather vague 
in their answers. 


Some of them think that the air-lift 
will be sufficient. Others believe that 
the Russians need so many items from 
the western economy that a threatened 
counter-blockade might accomplish the 
purpose. Their inability to give a clear 
answer to this question nicely defines 
the dilemma of America. We do not 
have the strategic means to stay in Ber- 
lin indefinitely; yet we ought to stay, 
simply to give the European peoples the 
encouragement of the faith that we will 
not abandon them. 

They are becoming increasingly in- 
terested in the federation of Europe. 
But they know very well that even a fed- 
erated Europe is not powerful enough 
to determine its own destiny against the 
giant of the east, if the giant of the west 
is not available. 


It is not exactly reassuring to find 
that the whole world has become a 
power vacuum and that only two centers 
of effective power exist in the world. 
But that is the situation for good or for 
ill.— (Copyright 1948 by RNS.) 
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traditional reluctance to say anything 
about Negro-white relations was not 
that 49 persons voted against the com. 
mittee’s preamble and recommendations 
but that 37 members stood up to be 
counted in favor of them. These items 
called for the synod to go on record ag 
favoring the dissolution of Snedecor Me- 
morial Synod and the welcoming of its 
Negro churches and ministers into the 
existing white presbyteries and synods, 
The resolution declared, “The pattern 
of racial segregation within our church 
destroys, in large measure, the bond of 
Christian fellowship which should exist 
among us. Worse than that, perhaps, 
is the fact that it removes from us of 
the white race any real sense of respon- 
sibility for the spiritual welfare and 
Christian nurture of millions of Negroes 
living among us.” Laymen had their 
say in the discussion with one of the 
strongest pleas for adoption of the re- 
port being made by an elder from 
Mobile’s Spring Hill church. 

The synod is obviously pleased that 
one of its able and popular ministers, 
Sam Burney Hay, formerly pastor at 
Auburn, is now president of Stillman 
College for Negroes. He addressed the 


‘synod, saying, “Christ is the only answer 


to what we call the race problem.” 


Campaign for Student Centers 


The one big joint endeavor which en- 
gaged synod’s interest and effort looked 
toward completion of the $250,000 cam- 
paign for the erection of Presbyterian 
student centers at state colleges and uni- 
versities. Alexander Henry, director of 
the campaign, announced that approxi- 
mately $100,000 in cash and pledges is 
in hand. A unanimous action of the 
synod called upon all churches and in- 
dividual members of large means to as- 
sure the success of the campaign for the 
sake of the 2,500 Presbyterians now on 
state college and university campuses. 

Next year synod will hear a report 
from an ad interim committee which will 
suggest ways of expediting the docket 
at annual meetings and planning more 
effectively for balanced and interesting 
meetings. 

John M. Ward, an elder in Trinity 
church, Montgomery, nominated a year 
ago, was synod’s moderator. Nominee 
for next year is Professor Charles H. 
Pratt, of Louisville Seminary. That 
meeting will be held in the First church, 
Anniston. 

ATHOL D. CLOUD. 

Spring Hill. 
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@ A free election, this pastor thinks, might surprise 


Czech Communists with the strength of the opposition 


_A Look Behind the Iron Curtain 


FEW WEEKS AGO I was in 
A Czechoslovakia. Most of the time 

was spent in Prague. To be be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in these troubled 
days is a great experience. The main 
reason I went to Europe was to get a 
chance to live a few days in a Com- 
munist-dominated land. The Columbia 
University Travel Service provided the 
opportunity. 

While in Czechoslovakia we heard and 
met communist leaders in the fine hall 
of the Communist Party building. We 
had interviews with educators, ministers 
of religion, leaders of national youth, 
speakers from the ministry of informa- 
tion and leaders from a well-known 
organization. Of course, we had the op- 
portunity to hear persons from all walks 
of life. In the privacy of the offices of 
two men I had personal interviews 
where I was cautioned not to mention 
either man by name. Because of the 
position these two held [ had every rea- 
son to trust them. If you knew who 
they were you would trust them too. 

Our first surprise amounted almost 
to a disappointment. We entered the 
Czech border with no more formality 
than we did the British or French. We 
saw no more than the usual number of 
customs officials. We saw no soldiers 
on the border at all. During the whole 
time I was in the country I was not 
asked to show my passport once. No 
one asked what my business was. I 
went where I wanted to go, bought what 
I could find or afford, heard more Eng- 
lish and saw more Americans than 
Russians. 

But all this seeming freedom was on 
the surface only. The moment we be- 
gan to hear talks and have interviews 
we immediately felt that something of 
great importance had recently taken 
place in the only democracy in Central 
Europe. Almost all Czechs called it the 
Revolution. We found that all factories 
and most businesses employing more 
than fifty workers had been national- 
ized. But contrary to the general 
opinion, the land confiscated from Su- 
deten Germans was sold to farmers in 
tracts up to 100 acres each. And it is 
theirs. Large estates have been taken 
away from the big land owners. As a 
tule these land owners were not Czechs. 
Of course, banks are nationalized. One 
hears complaints from business men but 
praise from labor unions. 

Religion is taught in the schools. Of 
this we were assured by both Commu- 
nists and non-Communists. So far, the 
churches have not been brought under 
the heel of the government, but it is 
doubtful that a pastor can speak his 





*Dr, MarYosip is pastor of the First 
church, Temple, Texas. 
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Christian convictions on economic or 
political matters. All churches have 
been asked to file a form detailing their 
needs on everything—from a gown the 
minister may need to repairs on the 
church. So far the churches are only 
being counseled with in order to get 
state aid and no pressure has been 
brought on them. But when ministers 
were asked about this they said, “We 
realize the danger to us if the state sup- 
ports the church financially, but we are 
studying the matter and so far all de- 
pends on us as to whether we go in or 
not.” 

It is hard to estimate the strength of 
the opposition to the Communist govern- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. The Commu- 
nist leaders proudly refer to the recent 
election when only ten per cent of the 
votes were in opposition. Some said to 
us that it was not a free election despite 
appearances. Some put the strength of 
the opposition to the present regime as 
high as 70 per cent, others as low as 30. 
Considering all I heard and saw, I am 
inclined to believe that if a free election 
were held the opposition would surprise 
the Communists. 

One of the questions I asked over and 
over again from Communists as well as 
non-Communists was this: How much 
did the Soviet Union have to do with 
recent events in your country. Not a 
single person admitted that it was the 
major factor in turning their country 
into a Communist state. All persons 
said the fault was in the political blun- 
der committed by the National Socialist 
Party, Twelve of the ministers who re- 
signed their posts precipitated the crisis 


and played into the hands of the Com- 
munist Party in their government. Of 
course, this explanation given on all 
sides in Czechoslovakia does not mean 
that Russia had no influence, but rather 
that the poor political strategy used by 
the opposition party was the major fac- 
tor in recent events. Some people told 
us that if the National Socialist Party 
had waited until the election, chances 
are that the Communists might have lost 
some votes. 

Czechoslovakia is a dictatorship, even 
though a mild one, as one of the leaders 
told us. It was very revealing to me 
that I could buy and did buy pamphlets 
and booklets giving the government’s 
side of the picture, but I could not find 
a single pamphlet or booklet in the 
many book stores in Prague which 
would defend or explain the opposition 
side in the recent struggle. I would ask 
the Communists why this was so, and 
the only answer | got was that if anyone 
desired to write such a pamphlet he 
could, But the fact of the matter was, 
no one did. More than this, we could 
not get even one member of the opposi- 
tion party to speak to our group. 

Two things impressed me very much 
and both deal with the basic freedom in 
Czechoslovakia. The first is this: The 
then Prime Minister Gottwald (now 
president) and his fellow-ministers and 
members of the Communist presidium 
had no notion of acting in the spirit of 
democracy in the recent crisis. Most of 
the facts seem to indicate that the prime 
minister had the letter of the constitu- 
tion on his side. However, correspon- 
dence of the presidium of the Czech 
Communist Party and the late President 
Benes, proves that all Benes wanted was 
to be assured that the Czech Commu- 
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In reading THE OUTLOOK I have been 
impressed with your effort—a_ successful 
effort—to keep before the church the mat- 
ters of vital and timely interest. 
been impressed also with 
bring these matters into the forum of pub- 
lic debate. 
worthy one and your success in doing it is 
a worthy achievement. 
ture as in the past have the help of the 
Lord in realizing your purpose to give the 
church an able, attractive, up-to-date paper. 
—J. B. GREEN, 
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nists were Czechs first and Communists 
second. But in this matter of dealing 
with an opposition the Czech Commu- 
nists acted more like their brothers in 
Moscow. This must have broken the 
heart of Benes because he and Jan 
Masaryk believe that their Czech Com- 
munists were different. 

The second thing which surprised me 
was this: Very few people who are non- 
Communists ever mentioned the fact 
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that their country was witnessing too 
much nationalization. What all seemed 
to object to was that the spirit of de- 
mocracy was outraged in their land. 

It seemed to me that many Czech peo- 
ple were really sad, and I felt that the 
spirit of John Hus was still alive in 
many hearts. Czech people will outlive 
this tragedy too unless another war 


breaks out in Europe. 





@ Careful and sustained studies of Army chaplains 


reveal the regrettable but inescapable fact that— 


Clergymen Acquire Bad Habits 


This rather astounding statement 

was made recently by Chaplain 
Robert Schock, USA, public speaking in- 
structor at the Army and Air Force 
Chaplain School at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania. The chaplain has been 
instructing a course in ‘“‘Pulpit and 
Microphone Techniques” at the school 
for the past two years. In this work 
he made the startling discovery that 
most clergymen in practicing their call- 
ing pick up such bad habits in pulpit 
technique that after 10 to 15 years most 
of them stand in need of professional 
help. 

This discovery is not confined to 
military chaplains. Over four-fifths of 
the students with whom Chaplain 
Schock has worked since the inaugura- 
tion of his course have been civilian 
clergymen commissioned in the Reserve 
and the National Guard. Thus he has 
handled a good cross-section of the en- 
tire clergy of the United States. Faulty 
pulpit technique is not confined to any 
denomination or any group of denomi- 
nations, he says. The students at the 
Chaplain School come from all denomi- 
nations and the school is believed to be 
the only one in existence at which so 
many clergymen of so many different 
faiths are trained together. 


C LERGYMEN acquire bad habits!” 


Thousands Were Studied 


It all began in the latter part of 
1945 when the Chaplain School was 
planning a course of study to improve 
the pulpit techniques of Army and Air 
Force Chaplains. In one sense of the 
word, this was a presumptuous idea, for 
on the average the chaplains then at- 
tending the school had been preaching 
for 12 or more years. They were ex- 
perienced teachers, so why should such 
a course of study as this be proposed? 
During the war years the army had an 
excellent opportunity to study the ef- 
fectiveness of clergymen as a whole. 
Thousands of civilian clergymen entered 
the Army to serve as chaplains, bringing 
with them all the accumulated experi- 
ence of years of working in their civil- 
ian calling. A surprisingly large per- 
centage of them, however, were singu- 
larly ineffective preachers. It was not 
that these men lacked sincerity or the 
religious training or the sympathetic 


understanding that characterize a good 
clergyman. It was simply that all 
clergymen are not good preachers. 
Since the Chaplain School is the one 
agency through which all Army and Air 
Force chaplains eventually pass, it was 
decided to toss the problem into its lap. 
The first approach of the school toward 
this problem was a simple one: It would 
purchase a recording machine, make a 
recording of the delivery of each chap- 
lain who went through the class, then 
play the recording back to him and, he, 
having heard his mistakes, would take 
steps to correct them. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, that there was a fal- 
lacy behind this procedure. The fallacy 
fay in the assumption that every clergy- 
man was, or could be, a good critic of 
himself. Initial experiences proved that, 


although clergymen in their colleges 
and seminaries may have been well 
trained in public speaking, over the 


years they have forgotten so much 
about the subject that they are no 
longer reliable critics of themselves. 
After preaching for 10 or 15 years a 
clergyman becomes so accustomed to the 
sound of his own voice that he ceases 
even to listen to it. far less to be criti- 
cal of it. 


Disillusioning Experience 

Another very important discovery was 
to find that the average clergyman 
thinks of himself as a very fine preacher 
and is quite startled when he hears a 
recording of his own voice and finds that 
he is not as good as he thinks he is. The 
average clergyman has become so ac- 
customed for years to hearing members 
of his congregation tell him on Sunday 
morning that he has preached a good 


sermon that he begins to believe it him- 


self. The fact remains that however 
good the content of the sermon may 
have been, his delivery might have been 
very poor. Since congregations are gen- 
erally very reticent about criticizing 
their pastors, however, the average 
clergyman can easily and unconsciously 
be led into believing that he was do- 
ing an effective job of getting over his 
sermons. 

Another aspect of the problem was 
found to lie in the fact that a young 
clergyman at the start of his career is 
conscientiously aware of the methods 
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taught him in public speaking and homi- 
letics courses. So he tries many ap. 
proaches and techniques. He soon dis- 
covers that one, two, or three of these 
methods are particularly successful and 
applicable to his talents, and accord- 
ingly he specializes in them. Over a 
period of years this specialization be. 
comes a habit, and soon every sermon, 
Sunday after Sunday, has the same con- 
struction and technique. Thus the aver. 
age congregation is subjected to a same- 
ness about every sermon, even though 
the preacher’s subject matter differs 
widely. In his specialization, the 
preacher is actually cheating himself 
and, of course, the congregation, of the 
stimulation that comes from different 
ways of performing a mission that re- 
mains basically the same, and congrega- 
tions become weary of hearing the same 
man Sunday after Sunday. 

The situation called for a complete re- 
generation of the students’ approach to 
their sermon delivery. In consequence 
the course was changed to begin with 
ten hours of review of the basic ele- 
ments of public speaking, followed by 
as many hours of recording and criti- 
cism as the size of the class required. 

It is interesting to note the attitude 
of the classes to this course in ‘Pulpit 
and Microphone Techniques.” At first, 
Chaplain Shock says, they resent it, and 
remark, “I’ve been preaching for ten 
or fifteen years; I don’t need that stuff.” 
After the course gets under way, how- 
ever, they become enthusiastic. Like- 
wise after the classroom course is com- 
pleted, Chaplain Shock makes certain 
evenings open to the students to con- 
tinue the recording and criticism work, 
since many students want to do some- 
thing more about the faults that the 
classes reveal. Chaplain Shock believes 
that most of them will continue their 
efforts to improve their preaching. 

Some of the basic faults discovered in 
the clergymen who have attended the 
school are poor voice control, improper 
breathing, an uninteresting voice, un- 
necessary pausing, pause patterns, poe- 
tic rhythm patterns, melody patterns, 
the oratorical voice, the orotund minis- 
terial voice, the uninterested voice, the 
sing-song voice, the reading voice, and 
reading of the Holy Scriptures with no 
attempt at interpretation or understand- 
ability. 


Three Recordings Are Made 


To reveal their bad habits, three 
recordings are made of each chaplain’s 
voice, once while he reads from the 
Scriptures, once while he reads poetry, 
and once while he delivers a sermon. 
Each recording is played back to the en- 
tire class and criticized by its members. 

“Still the most startling fact to me,” 
says Chaplain Shock, ‘‘is that these are 
faults found in clergymen who have 
been preaching for years. Nearly every 
chaplain upon hearing his voice played 
back to him remarks, ‘Why, I knew bet- 
ter than that in college and seminary.’ 
All I can say is, ‘Clergymen acquire bad 
habits.’ ” 
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OCTOBER OPPORTUNITY 
FOR OUTLOOK FRIENDS 


A Good Way to Build a Finer 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK . 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


1. You, as an OUTLOOK reader, can mul- 
tiply the opportunity and the resources of your 
‘‘favorite paper’’; 

2. You can enable THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK to expand its influence, improve its 
service. (The more subscribers we can have, 
the better paper we expect to produce). 


3. Your annual membership in the One-a- 
Year Club will make the paper prosper, will 
contribute to a more wide-spread and intelli- 
gent interest in the work of the church, and, 
we pray, wil hasten the coming of the King- 
dom. 


HOW YOU CAN DO IT 


1. Work for a finer PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK. Make it grow! 


2. JOIN THE ONE-A-YEAR CLUB—TO- 
DAY! (Here’s how) 

Fill in the name of some alert-spirited man, 
woman or young person who will get as much 
pleasure in receiving THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK as you will in giving it. An order 
form appears below, so that, right now, you 
ean begin sharing with your friends the satis- 
fying, stimulating reading that you yourself 
enjoy throughout the year. 

3. Our Special October Introductory Offer 
Applies. You can order THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK inexpensively . . . so help 
yourself, THE OUTLOOK and your friends by 
joing the ONE-A-YEAR CLUB—TODAY. 
As Paul put it, ‘‘Come before Winter.”’ 


Yours to Use 


The response thus far to our One-a-Year Club has been 
such that THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK has great 
hopes for the future. YOU, like others, will want to 
broaden the paper’s influence. THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK is YOURS to use as one of your contributions 
to an alert, eager-to-serve church membership. 


we Presbyterian 


1 North Sixth Street Richmond 19, Virginia 








If you’ve enjoyed this issue, 
Here’s an easy way to share 
it and 51 others with a 
Presbyterian friend... . 
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TO 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
1 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Yes, I’ll join the One-a-Year Club. Here 


is my $3* subscription for: 


Send a notification card indicating that 
the paper is coming to this new subscriber 


with the compliments of: 


amounting to $....... ; [.] Bill me later. 
*October only—Introductory Offer to 
NEW subscribers, $3 a year. 


Regular subscription is $4 a year. 
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EDITORIAL 





Protestant! 


The forty-seven cities where Missions 
of Protestant Witness are to be held on 
or near Reformation Day, October 31, 
will find the flames of faith kindled 
again as Christians recognize their com- 
mon roots and as Protestants in particu- 
lar pay tribute to a noble heritage. 

All too frequently, forgetting our 
Latin, we look on the word Protestant 
as one of negative quality. It is quite 
the contrary. Protest, coming from 
protestari, means to be a witness before; 
or, to declare, assert, affirm. 

Looking at the Reformation against 
the backdrop of situations which had to 
be renounced, we have come to think 
all too much of Protestant in terms of 
our current use of the word, protest. 
But the Reformation was something 
else. It was a solemn asservation or 
affirmation of basic Christian doctrine; 
it was literally the bearing of a witness 
of fundamental Christian faith before 
the world. Or, as Samuel McCrea Cavert 
has said: 


. It was a fresh recovery of vital 
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aspects of the Christian gospel which 
had ben distorted or obscured or lost. 
It is not enough, however, to stake out 
such a broad claim; we must be able 
to state clearly the basic truths which 
justify it. Especially must we do so if 
we expect to be successful when con- 
fronted with another church which 
boasts that it possesses the whole body 
of Christian truth and knows exactly 
what it believes. We must have an in- 
telligent and firm understanding of the 
strength of our own position. We must 
hold an affirmative, not a negative, Prot- 
estantism, And we must define our 
positive platform not merely in denomi- 
national terms but in terms which all 
the major bodies of Protestants can ac- 
cept.’’ 


This, we sorely need. This our Ref- 
ormation Day services will doubtless 
bring to us, not failing where it is 
needed, to confront us with the alterna- 
tives of these Protestant principles. 

By the way, if your community is not 
planning a united service on Reforma- 
tion Day, this would be a good time to 
begin planning for next year. 


See Them Go! 


You have to hand it to the Methodists. 
They are not content with one good cam- 
paign or one well-established program; 
they press on, The other day they called 
their 571 district superintendents to- 
gether from across the nation to face a 
minimum goal of $50,000,000 for a new 
program to be known as “The Advance 
for Christ and His Church.” This is a 
four-year undertaking, coming not long 
after their over-subscribed $25,000,000 
campaign. 

You have to hand it to them for or- 
ganization and for skillful promotion. 
They have integrated and coordinated 
this effort on all levels. They call to 
their people with a note of challenge: 
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“‘We believe,” said Bishop Martin of 
Texas, “that our people are able and 
willing to give beyond any past achieve. 
ment when they understand that the en- 
terprise in which we are engaged is a 
part of the world movement in which the 
forces of darkness and evil are being 
opposed by the powers of Christian faith 
and goodwill. 

“The sacrifices which we were making 
four years ago in the prosecution of the 
war could be made to‘’set the pattern for 
the kind of giving that must be con- 
tinued today if the sacrifices made in 
that war are not to be vain offering.” 


Come to think of it, we Presbyterians 
are facing a home missions season just 
ahead, aren’t we? 


(or Will You Be) 
Are You / a Member? 


One plus one has done it—and it will 
do it. 

That is to say, the official and unoffi- 
cial members of our One-a-Year Club 
have been responsible for the _ great 
growth of our paper with its 540% 
gain in the past five years. 

Last year we made a simple and prac- 
tical request in these columns which 
brought a gratifying return. We asked 
loyal friends to use this month as a 
time to win one or more new friends 
for us. With our subscription depart- 
ment offering a special $3 rate for new 
subscriptions, we had scores of new 
names to add to our mailing list by this 
method. 

Now we ask again, Will you use this 
October opportunity and renew (or be- 
gin) your membership in our helpful 
One-a-Year Club? One new subscription 
for someone who does not now subscribe 
will give you real satisfaction and will 
give us an added incentive (if we need 
it) to strive to produce a constantly im- 
proving paper. 





GUEST EDITORS 





Interpreting Amsterdam on 


Capitalism 


In general, the substance of 
the (Amsterdam) report will commend 
itself to thoughtful men and women 
everywhere as an accurate and very 
timely restatement of traditional Chris- 
tian social principles. The ideologies of 
communism and laissez-faire capitalism 
are both rejected—and for the right 
reasons, be it said—and Christians are 
cautioned against the ‘‘false assumption 
that these are the only alternatives.” 

Catholics will rejoice that the Amster- 
dam report—unlike certain other indict- 
ments of communism—analyzes_ the 
Marist heresy not merely as an economic 
system, but also and principally as a 
dangerous theological aberration. 
Catholics will also admit the necessity 
of trying to understand “why commun- 


ism in its modern totalitarian form 
makes so strong an appeal to great 
masses of people in many parts of the 
world.” If they are familiar with the 
text of official Catholic pronouncements 
on the social problem—e. g., the ency- 
clical on Atheistic Communism—they 
will recognize that the Amsterdam re- 
port is using the authentic Christian 
vernacular when it laments the es- 
trangement between the working classes 
and the churches, and when it calls upon 
its readers to ‘recapture for the church 
the original Christian solidarity with 
the world’s distressed people, not to 
curb their aspirations towards justice 
but, on the contrary, to go beyond them 
and direct them towards the only road 
which does not lead to a blank wall, 
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obedience to God’s will and his justice.” 


But if Catholics can concur with 
Amsterdam’s incisive—albeit sympathe- 
tic—analysis of communism, they can 
also concur in its analysis of the basic 
evils of capitalism. Capitalism, as un- 
derstood in the context of the Amster- 
dam report, is an economic system 
which ‘“‘puts the emphasis upon freedom 
and promises that justice will follow 
as a by-product of free enterprise.” 
“That too,’’ continues the report, “‘is an 
ideology which has been proved false’’ 
and which must be replaced as rapidly 
as possible by “‘new creative solutions 
which never allow either freedom or 
justice to destroy the other.” 


Many Americans will be scandalized 
by such a severe indictment of the capi- 
talist ideology. Not so, however, those 
American Catholics who take their so- 
cial principles from the Papal encycli- 
cals. The Catholic who knows his Quad- 
ragesimo Anno will recognize again 
that his Protestant brethren—unhappily 
separated from the Communion of Rome 
and at variance with Catholic theology 
on so many crucial issues—in the pres- 
ent instance at least are using the fa- 
miliar idiom of the household of the 
Faith. For it was Pope Pius XI who 
told us more than 17 years ago, in 
Quadragesimo Anno, that ‘‘free competi- 
tion, while justified and certainly useful 
provided it is kept within certain limits, 
clearly cannot direct economic life—a 
truth which the outcome of the applica- 
tion in practice of the tenets of this 
evil individualistic spirit has more than 
sufficiently demonstrated.” 


Finally, Catholics can concur with 
Amsterdam’s alternative to communism 
and capitalism—a ‘‘purposeful order- 
ing’ of economic society which will 
avoid the excesses of socialism on the 
one hand and the equally dangerous 
excesses of individualism on the other 
hand and which, while granting the 
necessity of a certain measure of govern- 
mental action, will strive principally for 
the cooperation of decentralized volun- 
tary associations (‘‘centers of initia- 
tive’) so as ‘‘to avoid placing too great 
a burden upon centralized judgment and 
decision.”’ 


. As I read the text of the report, 
I take it that it means—and I hope that 
it means—that the Protestants of the 


world are recommending the _ estab- 
lishment of a system of democratic 
economic planning within industry 


which. while welcoming the assistance 
and the cooperation of government, will 
be less “‘socialistic,’ if you will, than 
the British Labor program on the one 
hand and less individualistic than the 
present American system on the other 
hand. 

If this is what the Protestants of the 
world are recommending through their 
delegated spokesmen at Amsterdam, 
they may count on the generous co- 
operation of Catholics. For this is tra- 
ditional Catholic teaching.—From THE 
CATHOLIC WEEK (N. C. W. C. Fea- 
ture). 
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Does a Worm Have All the Intelligence 
He Needs? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Wisdom is the principal thing: there- 
fore get wisdom.—Proverbs 4:7. 


OES A WORM have all the intelli- 
gence he needs? Yes, and no. By 
intelligence let us understand, 

roughly, what it takes to come in out 
of the rain; enough sense to stand on 
one’s own legs and look after one’s own 
interests. These metaphors do not ex- 
actly fit the angle-worm, for he hasn’t 
a leg to stand on and he goes out, not 
in, when it rains. But he does usually 
have such intelligence as he needs. He 
can find his food and digest it, he knows 
another worm when he sees one, he is 
as fat and successful as his ancestors, 
he gets on about as well as could be ex- 
pected of a subterranean crawler born 
without eyes or backbone. 

Nevertheless the poor creature’s in- 


' telligence has limits, and this is his un- 


doing. When he hears the patter of 
showering water, he makes his way to 
the surface of the ground. Even in the 
primeval forest this is not always a good 
thing, for the worm does not stop to 
reflect (having nothing to reflect with) 
that he may not be the only creature 
abroad inthe rain. Birds may be on the 
prowl. Many a worm, emerging for a 
little innocent fun, has discovered, too 
late, that a robin was out there first. 
Then with the coming of man lurk new 
dangers, never suspected by the brain- 
less worm, The pattering shower may 
not be rain at all, it may be water from 
a hose, and the man holding it may be 
a fisherman hunting bait. But up comes 
the worm all the same. 

The worm has intelligence enough for 
all ordinary events of his career, but 
what kills him are the Extraordinary 
Cases. What he does not have intelli- 
gence enough to know, is that Circum- 
stances Alter Cases. Not only that, but 
his equipment is not equal to coping 
with something really brand-new. On 
any warm afternoon in earthworm 
country, after a hard rain, a paved 
driveway may be found littered with 
scores of dehydrated earthworms, twist- 
ing their last on the hard pavement un- 
der the hot returning sun. The earth- 
worm can cope with field and forest; 
occasional thrushes may snap at him, 
but most of the time he is nimble enough 
to stay alive. But a block of pavement 
will kill more than a flock of birds could 
catch. A paved street, road or sidewalk 
is something quite beyond the poor 
worm’s experience. His education, such 
as it was, has not prepared him for it. 
He does not guess that for him it is the 
perfect death-trap. He may be nimble 
enough to cheat the robins, but no worm 
can outcrawl a car, So he dies, with 


countless cousins, all because he did not 
have intelligence enough to understand 
something altogether new. He lives by 
instincts older than the hills, but an Old 
Instinct is no match for a New Fact. 


HRISTIAN READER, do you have 
all the intelligence you need? Do 
you live by simple rule of thumb, 

or are you bright enough to know that 
circumstances do alter cases? Do you 
imagine that life can be lived by rigid 
rules, or have you discovered that right 
living is an art, not a science? Do you 
judge others—their characters and their 
actions—by some stiff foot-rule of your 
own, or have you the wit to appreciate 
the qualities which can be neither 
weighed nor measured? Do you hold 
your neighbors’ sins equally against 
them all, or do you bear in mind the 
fact that some may be tempted beyond 
anything you know? Do you measure 
all men’s achievements by the same 
standard, or have you ever heard of the 
parable of the Talents? Are you aware 
that “new occasions teach new duties.’’ 
have you observed that “time makes 
ancient good uncouth’’? .Do you live by 
a fossilized, second-hand, unexamined 
“conscience,’’ or when choices are to be 
made do you really think? Do the 
ethics of the age of Daniel Boone seem 
quite sufficient for the age of David 
Lilienthal? Now that the human race 
lives crowded like an ant-hill, do you 
think the instincts developed in the 
lonely jungle are all the guide we need? 


enough to deal with the Com- 

pletely New? Can you do better 
than the earthworm and even recognize 
a new thing when you see it? Are you 
really aware of the Atomic Age? Do 
you think of war and peace in terms 
of the obsolete nineteen-thirties? Real 
Democracy is a New Idea; have you 
made earnest with it? Do you actually 
realize what a New Thing your own re- 
ligion is? Do you envisage the Chris- 
tian Faith as a device for maintaining 
society as it is, or restoring it to nine- 
teenth-century patterns; or have you 
given thought to the great Word, “Be- 
hold, I make all things new’’? 


dD: YOU, above all, have intelligence 


No one expects you to understand the 
totally new; if you could comprehend 
it, it would not be new. But ignorance 
may destroy you. Unlike the worm, you 
were born with both backbone and 
brain: have you developed them? Un- 
like the worm, you do have something 
to reflect with. Do you use it? The 
worm must die as he was born; but you 
have the privilege of learning to be wise. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Church Beside LSU 
Campus Gets Support 


Report of Louisiana Synod 
After ten years of study and discus- 
sion and inaction, the Synod of Louisi- 
ana has agreed upon a plan and program 
for its student work at Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge. At the re- 
cent meeting of synod at Monroe it was 
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announced that D. H. Eding on, Jr., and 
his committee have a program outlined 
and resources assured for this undertak- 
ing. First unit which will serve the 
needs of students as well as those of the 
university church will be erected on a 
well-chosen site just off the campus. 
Parks W. Wilson is the minister. As- 
sembly agencies in Louisville and At- 
lanta have seen the challenge in the 
work and have given good sums for the 
project. 


A. C. Ingram, Bogalousa pastor, suc- 
ceeded W. L. McLeod of Like Charles 


as moderator. Dr. McLeod's mo:i>va- 





beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equipment, 
All courses accredited. Applications for 
1949-1950 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 








DAVIDSON 
COLLEGE 


Davidson, N. C. 


John R. Cunningham, 
President 





Where Religion 
and Education 
Advance 
The Christian Purpose 


Write for Catalogue 








spiritual values. 


man lives. 





Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 


An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 


Charles E. Diehl, President 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


One hundred and seventy-two years of continuous effort in behalf 
of the best in education for young men. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 











Presbyterian Junior College 


Fall Session Opened Sept. 6, 1948 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore 
courses leading to A. A. or A. S. 
Degree. 


Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Two-year Business Administration. 


Apartments for married veterans. 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. ©. 








AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades‘5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
ene of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
av. 

For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
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torial sermon was one of the high points 
of the meeting. His topic was “‘Scream- 
ing Stones.” 

Synod as a whole will participate ip 
the visitation evangelism campaign ip 
New Orleans, November 7-11, which fol- 
lows an October 10-12 city-wide relig- 
ious census. These activities are being 
led by Guy H. Black. 


Dr. Ogden’s Statement 


Dunbar H. Ogden, New Orleans pas- 
tor, was re-elected by synod for a three- 
year term to represent the synod on the 
Assembly’s Committee on Cooperation 
and Union. In expressing his apprecia- 
tion of this action, Dr. Ogden said: 

“You are familiar with the action of 
our 1948 General Assembly relative to 
the Plan of Reunion with the USA and 
US churches, as a result of which the 
then increasing tension in our own 
ehurch was allayed. It is the desire of 
all that there be not a return of this 
unhappy condition. Relative to this 
matter I wish to speak an earnest word. 

“In order to maintain the spirit of 
unity so happiiy manifested in our re- 
cent General Assembly, by the unani- 
mous vote, it is essential that during the 
designated ftiv.-vear period all persons 
refrain from pressing, directly or indi- 
rectly for a reuniou of the two churches. 

“In addition to this, it is essential that 
there be no effort made directly or in- 
cirectly, to prevent or to obstruct the 
opening of avenues of increased ac- 
quaintance and cooperation to which 
the General Assembly has committed 
our church. 

“‘After this period of five years shall 
have passed, the two churches, knowing 
each other better and cooperating in the 
work more fully, will be in a better posi- 
tion to decide whether or not there 
should be reunion.” 

President David L. Stitt of Austin 
Seminary conducted a series of three de- 
votional services. 

WARNER DUBOSE, JR. 

New Orleans. 





NOTE THE OUTLOOK'’S 
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BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 
STRESSING— 
Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 
For Catalog—Write: 








G. T. GILLESPTE, President 
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We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 





36. O. W. BUSCHGEN 

It was during his first pastorate at 
the Northeast Presbyterian Church (US) 
of Kansas City, Mo., that I met Otto 
William Buschgen for the first time. 
Westminster College was having a finan- 
cial campaign for a half-million dollars, 
and Buschgen, at my suggestion, volun- 
teered to give his vacation month to 
working in the campaign. It was this 
money-raising experience that led him 
later to accept the position of director 
of the financial campaigns for all the 
colleges of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, after having served as a field 
secretary for our own Executive Com- 
mittee of Christian Education for three 
years, 

In 1932 Buschgen returned to the pas- 
torate, accepting a call to the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church of Wenonah, N. J. 
From Wenonah he went to the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., where, for the past eleven 
years he has had an outstanding pastor- 
ate in this USA church. 

A native of Chicago. educated at 
Southwestern University and at both the 
University of Tuebingen and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, O. W. Buschgen was 
licensed and ordained by the Presbytery 
of Upper Missouri, US. Always inter- 
ested in Christian education, he has 
worked with the educational agencies of 
both the US and USA churches. Find- 
ing himself just as much at home in one 
of the major branches of the Presby- 
terian Church as in the other, this con- 
secrated and gifted minister likes to 
think of himself just as a good Presby- 
terian without brands or sectional ear- 
marks. Buschgen is just one more good 
preacher that the USA church has re- 
cruited from her sister church to the 





HAVE YOU OVERLOOKED 
THIS FACT 


—that the executor, named in 
your will may be taken ill? 


Who is going to look after 
your estate during the week, 
the month, or perhaps the year 
he is sick? 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 
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South, or did the Southern church just 
borrow this Chicago-born preacher to 
start a new church and to strengthen 
the financial position of her colleges? 


Six Months’ Benevolence Gains 
Reported by Assembly Agencies 


Half the church year, ending Septem- 
ber 30, shows five General Assembly 
agencies continuing to receive greater 
gifts from the churches than last year. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $89,917; increase, 
$24,033. 

Assembly’s Training School 
mond), $24,376; increase, $6,687. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $161,620; 
increase, $26,470. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $390,- 
360; increase, $4,094. (Program of 
Progress receipts seem to have been 
omitted from this report this month.— 
Eds.) 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $35,713; increase, $14,- 
037. 

Radio (Atlanta), $19,985; increase, 
$6,797 (of which amount $2,250 was in 
special gifts. 


(Rich- 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
1858. Fully accredited academic work 
first two years of college. Outstanding 
departments in music and business. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Residence for wo- 
men and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. Catalog P. 

John Montgomery. Pres., Statesville, N. C. 
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Your Executor 


You may select a friend or rela- | 
tive with little or no experience 


to settle your estate 


OR 
You may employ our Trust De- 
partment, skilled in administering 


and planning many estates. 


In either case the executor’s fee 


will be the same. 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 
RICHMOND 
Established 1865 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Company. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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History in the Old Testament 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAYS SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 24, 1948 


I Kings 4:31—11:13; Lesson Text 4: 21-29; 11:6, 9-11 


The Bible contains not only biography 
and laws, samples of which we have 
studied in the last two weeks, but also 
history. And yet it is not history, as 
we write it today, or as historians of 
other nations recorded it in ancient 
times. The Bible historians were con- 
cerned not only with human events, but 
with these events as seen in the light of 
God’s working with men—it is, in other 
words, a prophetic interpretation of his- 
tory. A good example of this is seen 
in the inspired historian’s account of 
the reign of Solomon. 

Solomon was the ruler who brought 
the kingdom of Israel to its highest 
pitch of splendor and at the same time 
sowed in it the seeds of dissolution; 
who built a glorious temple unto God 
and himself departed from the faith; 
aman reputed to be the wisest man who 
ever lived, but whose wisdom degener- 
ated into a worldly wisdom which took 
no account of God. It is a career which 
is full of significance for our present 
day. 


I. The Accession of Solomon 
I Kings 1-2 


King David was old and decrepit and 
the time of his departure was at hand. 
Adonijah, his eldest son, naturally re- 
garded himself as the heir to the throne, 
but David and the dominant faction in 
his court, supported by Nathan, the 
prophet, and Bathsheba, David’s favor- 
ite wife, were determined that the honor 
should go to Solomon, the son of David 
and Bathsheba. Adonijah attemped to 
consolidate his position and to win the 
allegiance of the key men of the king- 
dom, but his designs were suspected and 
his hopes dashed by the sudden corona- 
tion of Solomon while David was still 
alive. 

It is a revealing story. Professor D. 
C. Simpson in the Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary says: 


“The author rises to superb heights 
of artistic skill in depicting the last mo- 
ments of the aged king; the dangers 
of confusion in the leadership of the na- 
tion caused by the uncertainty as to 
David’s rightful successor; the plots and 
counterplots within the courts; Adoni- 
jah’s hastily conceived plot and furtive 
banquet; the cunning sublety, rather 
than statesmanship of the aged Nathan, 
who had once been the bold exponent 
of the moral law of a God of justice and 
forgiveness, but now appears to be lit- 
tle more than a common wire-puller in 
acourt torn by the claims of conflict- 
ing worldly interests, and the once beau- 
tiful but now aging Bathsheba’s equally 
guileful intervention on behalf of her 
beloved son. The dramatic outcome of 


it all is seen in Solomon’s immediate 
triumph; and in the crushing effect of 
the news cif this on Adonijah’s fellow- 
banqueters and plotters.”’ 


It is a story of conflicting interests, 
grasping for worldly power, one which 
has been repeated with variations in 
every age and in every land. 

Coming to the throne under these 
circumstances Solomon was beset with 
enemies who would gladly have caused 
his fall. Some of these men David 
warned him against and suggested that 
he deal with them according to his wis- 
dom. Solomon kept each man under 
careful surveillance and in the end dis- 
patched those who aroused his suspi- 
cions, among them Adonijah, his rival 
for the throne, and Joab, once the loyal 
but unruly leader of David’s host. Per- 
haps such strong action was necessary 
if Solomon was to retain his throne. 
We have seen something of the same 
sort carried out on a larger scale and 
in more ruthless manner by the Fascists 
in Italy, the Nazis in Germany, the Com- 
munists in Russia, and now more re- 
cently in the lands behind the iron cur- 
tain. Despots in ancient times and in 
modern times are not very squeamish 
when it comes to crushing opposition. 
Only in democracies do minorities re- 
ceive protection. And not always there. 
In some sections of the South Negroes 
are not allowed to exercise their right 
to the ballot by violence or by the threat 
of violence. In one Southern commun- 
ity in recent months a Negro who voted, 
in spite of solemn warnings, was shortly 
afterwards shot to death in the presence 
of his wife and children. There are 
some places where unpopular candidates 
for the presidency cannot speak without 
being attacked by a barrage of rotten 
fruit. 


II. The Wisdom of Solomon 
I Kings 3-4 

Solomon was hardly more than a 
youth when he came to the throne; 
naturally he was overwhelmed by the 
greatness of the task which lay before 
him—the administration of the great 
empire that had been assembled by his 
father David. Early in his reign he went 
to Gibeon, six miles north of Jerusalem, 
at the time one of the great religious 
centers of the nation, and there offered 
a thousand burnt offerings unto God 
(note his love for lavish display here 
and later). The burnt offerings were in- 
tended to symbolize his consecration and 
the consecration of the nation unto God. 

That night God appeared unto him 
in a dream and said, ‘‘Ask what I shall 
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give thee.’’ Solomon did not ask for 
wealth or fame, as many young men 
would have done, but for an understand- 
ing heart (Hebrew—a hearing heart) to 
judge this people. Solomon appears 
here at his best, a young man conscious 
of his responsibility, recognizing the 
need of divine wisdom. 

God, in answer, granted his request 
and promised him in addition that he 
would have both riches and honor. Most 
of the story of Solomon’s reign is an 
illustration of the fulfillment of this 
promise. 

In chapters 3-4 for example we have 
various illustrations of Solomon’s wis- 
dom. He had asked particularly for 
wisdom to judge the people and several 
instances of his shrewdness in solving 
difficult cases are put before us (3:16- 
23). 

He was also wise in his administra- 
tion of governmental affairs and con- 
siderable space is given to his civil or- 
ganization (4:1-19). 

He succeeded, too, in holding to- 
gether the vast empire which David had 
carved out by his sword (4:20-21), a 
noteworthy feat in that it was accom- 
plished without resort to arms. Solo- 
mon followed other means. He formed 
alliances with all the surrounding na- 
tions and sealed the treaties by his num- 
erous marriages. Thus his chief wife 
was the daughter of Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, the most powerful nation of the 
East. This was the reason for his tre- 
mendous harem. His thousand wives 
included many royal princesses and 
scores of their attendants, who.became 
secondary wives of the mighty king. 

He was noted too for his learning. 
He had a genius for writing and col- 
lecting proverbs, short, salty sayings 
that brought “wisdom” to bear upon 
the affairs of daily life and put it in 
such a way that it stuck like a barb 
in the memory (4:29-34). 


Ill. The Piety of Solomon 


Solomon was not only a wise and able 
ruler, he was also at the outset of his 
reign a very pious man. This piety re- 
ceived its outward embodiment in the 
construction of a gorgeous. temple, 
which became one of the wonders of his 
reign, and which, because of its in- 
fluence on Israel’s future history, re- 
ceives considerable space in the inspired 
record. 

As a matter of fact the temple was 
only one item in an extensive building 
program which kept Solomon busy dur- 
ing a large part of his reign. Thus in 
7:1-8 we read that Solomon built the 
House of the Forest of Lebanon, used 
for an armory and assembly room; a 
hall of pillars, probably a waiting cham- 
ber; a hall of justice; a royal residence, 
and a house for Pharaoh’s daughter. 
But the inspired historian is especially 
interested in the temple. 

It was made of stone, lined with ce- 
dar, and overlaid with gold. Most of 
the furniture was also of gold. The 
cedars were cut in far-off Lebanon, 
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dragged overland, up the mountains to 
Jerusalem. Forced labor was required 
to carry on the ambitious project and 
two levies were made, one consisting of 
30,000 Israelites, the other composed of 
the foreigners who dwelt in the land 
(I King 5; II Chron. 2:17-18). 


Chapter 8 describes the dedication of 
the temple. We have first the proces- 
sion (8:1-11) and then the program 
(8:12-61). It begins with an invoca- 
tion, followed by a blessing of the peo- 
ple, then a brief address, and then a 
noble prayer. Solomon prays that God’s 
promise to David of an unending dy- 
nasty may be fulfilled and that prayers 
made in this temple may be answered by 
God, though it is recognized that heaven 
and the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain him, much less the house that he 
had built. It is one of the finest pray- 
ers in the Bible, and we still go back 
to it when we dedicate our own houses 
of worship to God. The prayer is fol- 
lowed by a benediction and then the 
public celebration. 


In 9:1-9 we have God’s response. 
Solomon was assured that God would 
hallow the temple and put his name 
there. The promise of an everlasting 
dynasty however was a conditional one 
and depended upon his obedience to the 
divine commands. Once more, it is 
made clear that outward form can never 
take the place of inward loyalty; that 
righteousness exalteth a nation, while 
sin destroys its very foundations. 


IV.. The Prosperity of Solomon 
I Kings 9:10—10:29 


Solomon’s wisdom and piety were re- 
warded with outward prosperity and 
great material splendor. Nothing like 
it had ever been known in Israel before, 
nor has it afterwards. In a number of 
different ways the sacred writer tries to 
suggest to us something of the brilliance 
of his reign. 

In 10:22 he mentions Sclomon’s navy, 
which sailed the seas with the help of 
skilled mariners furnished by his ally 
Hiram, King of Tyre (9:27). Solomon’s 
main port was at Ezion-Geber on the 
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Red Sea (9:26). Nelson Glueck, of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem, has recently discovered 
that this city under Solomon’s patron- 
age became a great smelting and re- 
fining center, an ancient Pittsburgh. 
Copper was refined here and sent by 
water to Southern Arabia, Egypt, Sinai, 
and perhaps to India, Sumatra, East 
Africa, or even Spain (Tarshish is most 
likely Tartessus in Southern Spain). On 
the return trip the fleet brought back 
gold and silver, ivory, apes and pea- 
cocks. 


“Huge cargoes were required to make 
the king’s shields and bucklers of gold; 
to overlay his throne with stretches of 
ivory, and to adorn the table with a 
service of solid gold. The precious 
metal was used nonchalantly in the pal- 
ace lined with ‘the forest of Lebanon,’ 
for ‘it was nothing accounted of in the 
days of Solomon.’ There is little won- 
der that when the gift-bearing Queen of 
Sheba saw the luxuriousness of the He- 
brew court there was no more spirit 
in her (I Kings 10:5). Silver was as 
plentiful as stones and imported Leba- 
non cedars as lowly sycamores of Ju- 
dea.”’ (Encyclopedia of Bible Life, Mil- 
ler). 


Solomon’s income was further swelled 
by the tribute paid him annually by the 
surrounding nations. His economic 
prosperity was due not only to his in- 
dustrial enterprises and to tribute ex- 
acted from the Philistines and the states 
of Transjordia and Syria, but also to 
his trade in horses and chariots. I 
Kings 10:28-29, which reads a little ob- 
securely in our English translations has 
been clarified by recent archaelogical 
discoveries. As Albright has made clear 
the horses were bought in Cilicia “at 
the current price’’ it should read, and 
then resold in Egypt at a profit. At 
the same time Solomon imported fine 
chariots from Egypt and resold them to 
the Syrians. He was fortunate enough 
to be at the crossroads of supply of two 
of the most coveted articles of his day 
and knew how to make the best of his 
opportunities. To protect his wealth and 
secure the peace of his nation Solomon 
maintained a great military establish- 
ment (10:26). He specialized in char- 
iots and in cavalry, the most efficient 
instrument of rapid warfare in that day. 
They were stationed in Jerusalem or in 
his fortified cities, so distributed as to 
be readily available in times of need. 
Between the years 1926 and 1939 exca- 
vators uncovered Megiddo, one of Solo- 
mon’s chariot cities. There are stalls 
for 450 horses and places for 150 char- 
iots. We can actually see the stone 
mangers from which the horses ate 
their grain and the hitching posts with 
well worn loops, where their bridles 
were fastened. The copper industry, 
the navy, the trade in horses and char- 
iots, the army prepared to strike quickly 
in any part of the empire all helped to 
give Solomon the reputation of being 
the richest and wisest of all the kings of 
the earth. 
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V. Solomon's Failure, I Kings 11 


In the closing chapter of his history 
the prophetic writer takes us back of 
the scenes and shows us that all his 
brilliance was only a glittering facade, 

Solomon was pious in his youth. He 
consecrated himself unto God at the be- 
ginning of his reign and prayed for wis. 
dom; he built the temple and offered a 
beautiful prayer before the people, but 
when he was old “his wives turned his 
heart after other gods.”’ (11:4). 

Solomon had a magnificent reign. He 
brought the kingdom to its highest piteh 
of outward prosperity. But that out- 
ward glitter was mostly show. It was 
based on the heavy taxation of the peo- 
ple and on the forced labor of the 
masses, which raised up adversaries in 
his life time (11:14-40) and which 
caused the wreck and division of the 


kingdom after his death (12:1-20). 
As Farrar puts it: 
“Solomon’s ostentatious commerce 


proved an expensive failure; his politi- 
cal alliances a hollow truce; his sinful 
luxury but filmed a deep and sullen dis- 
content; his shameful harem gave him 
neither a real home nor a true love; 
his forced labor caused misery and dis- 
order; he left behind him but one weak 
and worthless son to dismember his 
kingdom and disgrace his name.” 


It is quite plain, as we follow the 
story, that Solomon’s wisdom degen- 
erated into worldly wisdom that left 
God out of account. Riches and honor 
and even wisdom are dangerous things. 
Many a man who has consecrated him- 
self to God in the days of his youth has 
been ruined later by the very success 
that God has granted. As success comes, 
and money and reputation and wisdom, 
we are apt to forget God. We may en- 
dow churches, we may be zealous work- 
ers in the church, but that does not 
mean that our hearts will keep right 
with God. What about ourselves? Are 
we growing away from God. Would we 
have to say with Thomas Hood, “I am 
farther away from God than when I 
was a boy,” or do the passing years find 
us more anxious to know his will, more 
consecrated to his service? 

Israel’s ‘‘prosperity’’ was transient 
because it was not based on the welfare 
of the masses of the people. We have 
learned something about that today. 
When the wealth of a nation is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few, it may 
make a gorgeous show, but the discon- 
tent and bitterness which it engenders 
may in the end bring paralyzing depres- 
sion or a revolution. Lasting prosper- 
ity must be based upon the prosperity of 
the nation as a whole. It must include 
consideration for the middle classes, s0 
often ground between the upper and 
the nether millstones, and justice to the 
poor. What would you say about the 
prosperity of America? Is it sound? 
Is it fairly distributed? What is our 
stake in the welfare of Europe? Do 
our policies at home and abroad favor 
the rich or the poor? 
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BOOK NOTES 


FIRST STEPS IN PRAYER. By 
Kermit R. Olsen. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 118 pp., $1.25. 

From his experiences as a pastor in 
praying for and with his parishioners, 
the author has designed his book as a 
guide for beginners. After an excellent 
introduction by Dr. Glenn Clark, the 
writer gets off to a slow start consuming 
three chapters with a discussion of sub- 
jects other than prayer, His treatment 
of resentment, hate, bitterness and sel- 
fshness as prayer-destroyers is both dis- 
cerning and powerful. For those want- 
ing a prayer-primer the book should be 
helpful, though even some of these be~ 
ginners as well as the more experienced 
in prayer, will find a bit shocking the 
author’s suggestion of addressing God 
as “Dad.” 





PAUL TUDOR JONES. 
High Point, N. C. 


IS GOD EVIDENT? By Gerald Heard. 
Harper and Bros., New York. 254 pp. 
$3.00. 

Whatever Gerald Heard writes makes 
fascinating reading. This book has the 
same stuff which makes such a treat of 
those wonderful stories of the weird and 
the mysterious he writes under the 
name, H. F. Heard. To answer the title 
question he examines the evidence for 
meaning inferrible from the present 
findings of science, This is the old field 
of Natural Theology, which, he declares, 
has been shied away from by theologians 
for nearly three generations and avoided 
by scientists, clothed in the diffidence of 
the specialist. Gerald Heard easily 
qualifies for the job with his ability as 
areligious thinker and experience as a 
commentator on current science for the 
BBC. To this you can add the guess 
that he must read everything. 

His study is divided into three ascend- 
ing fields; physics which gives rise to 
life and life which gives rise to con- 
sciousness. Physics, biotics, and psy- 
chology are made to do what they can 
do to establish the fact of God, but it 
is always realized that Natural Theology 
is but the first pier of the bridge lead- 
ing to God. Odd and amazing are the 
materials from which this pier is built, 
ranging from psychology of lions in the 
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wild state and the taming of the dog- 
faced baboon to the studies of telpathy 
at Duke University. To see Gerald 
Heard at work on this pier is a reading 
experience not to be missed. 
JOHN M. WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


THE ATOMIC AGE AND THE WORD 
OF GOD. By Wilbur M, Smith. W. A 
Wilde Co., Boston. 3638 pp. $3.00. 

In this book the author interprets the 
visions of Daniel without allusion to 
Antiochus Epiphanes or any other his- 
torical character; also the beasts of Rev- 
elation with no allusion to Rome as the 
persecuting world power! All is en- 
tirely futurist. Historical setting is 
ignored. No thought or possibility of 
other interpretation is suggested. 

The demonic world dictator of Daniel 
and Revelation, today in rapidly de- 
veloping manifestation, is the United 
Nations. However, one may remember 
that detailed predictions of world and 
cosmic events by those who “understand 
prophecy”? have regularly been proved 
inaccurate. ‘‘Whoso readeth, let him 
understand’”’! 

E. D. KERR. 

Decatur, Ga. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 








Let’s Act Now! Richard Terrill Baker. 
Friendship Press. 50 cents. 

Masterpieces of Religious Verse. Edited 
by James Dalton Morrison. Harper. $5.00. 

The Best of John Henry Jowett. Ger- 
old Kennedy. Harper. $2.00. 

Popular Parables for Young Folks. John 
Henry Sargent. W. A. Wilde. $1.50. 

The Travels and Adventures of St. Paul. 
Howard Palmer Young. Wilde. $2.50. 


Hymn Stories of the 20th Century. Wm. 
J. Hart. Wilde. $1.75. 

Windows of Thought. David Piper. 
Wilde. $1.50. 


Toward Liberal Education. Locke, Gib- 
son, Arms. Rinehart & Co., Inc. $3.00. 
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The New ‘Testament, An American 
Translation. Edgar J. Goodspeed. Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press. $5.00. 
The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 


Lessons, 1949. Earl L. Douglass. Macmil- 
lan. $2.00. 
Christianity and Communism. John C. 


Bennett. Association Press. $1.50. 
Understanding Adults. Donald R. Gor- 


ham. Judson Press. 
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USED RELIGIOUS BOOK Catalog now 
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Leroy R. Klein, Jr. 


Fourth in the current series of broad- 
casts entitled, ‘‘Presbyterian Laymen 
Speak,” will be by the president of the 
General Assembly’s Men’s Council, L. R. 
Klein of Dallas, Texas, A native of New 
Jersey, Mr. Klein has lived in Dallas for 
18 years. A veteran of both World 
Wars, he now holds the rank of major 
in the Air Force Reserve. His top will 
be “Enlisting Our Own Men.” The pro- 
gram will be heard on a schedule that 
will vary according to local arrange- 
ments during the week of October 24. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Paul W. Reigner, former chaplain who 
has been studying at Princeton for the 
past year, entered upon his pastorate 
October 1 at the J. Addison Henry Me- 
morial church (USA), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alvin Duane Smith, formerly at Prin- 
cess Anne, Md., is now at 6312 Sher- 
wood Rd., Overbrook, Philadelphia 31. 

David A, Bowles from Presbyterian 
Junior College, Maxton, N. C., to White- 
ville, N. C. 

R. K. Robinson, Jr., former pastor at 
Helvetia, W. Va., is studying at the In- 
stitute of Far Easterh Languages at 
Yale University in preparation for mis- 
sionary service in Korea. 604 Chapel 
St., New Haven, Conn. 

Sam B. Hill, chaplain at Texas A & M 
College, has resigned his position in 
order to become pastor of the Cuero, 
Texas, church. 


TO UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 

Cary N. Weisiger, III, (above right) 
pastor of the First church, Augusta, Ga., 
has accepted a call to the Mt. Lebanon 
United Presbyterian church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., subject to the approval of the pres- 
byteries concerned. He has been pastor 
in Augusta for the past six years. 
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Cary N. Weisiger, II 
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